A STORAGE SYSTEM AND METHOD FOR DYNAMICALLY ALLOCATING 
CACHE SPACE AMONG DIFFERENT WORKLOAD CLASSES 

Technical Field 

The invention relates to computer storage systems, and more particularly to 
a storage system and method for dynamically allocating space in a cache memory 
associated with the storage system among multiple workload classes that have 
different quality-of-service (QoS) requirements. 

Background of the Invention 

Enterprises are increasingly out-sourcing the management of their data and 
applications to managed hosting services that collocate multiple sites, applications, 
and multiple customer types on the same host machine or a cluster and provide 
different quality-of-service (QoS) to them based on various pricing options. Due to 
the higher achievable utilization of resources and the benefits of centralized 
management, enterprises are also increasingly consolidating resources and sharing 
them across applications and users. Sharing and aggregation in storage 
subsystems is supported by network attached storage servers (NAS) and storage 
area networks (SAN) that allow access to storage devices from multiple servers. 

One of the central challenges in shared environments is to manage 
resources such that applications and customers are isolated from each other and 
their performance can be guaranteed as in a dedicated environment. Numerous 
mechanisms for service differentiation and performance isolation have been 
proposed in the literature in the context of collocated web servers. Such 
mechanisms include QoS-aware extensions for admission control, TCP SYN 
oackets, policing and request classification, accept queue scheduling, and CPU, 
network, and disk bandwidth scheduling. However, the management of storage 
resources that takes into consideration workload classes having different QoS 
requirements has largely remained unaddressed. 
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The storage system in a shared hosting environment maybe a NAS server 
(supporting NFS/CIFS based network file access), a block server such as a SAN- 
based block virilization engine, or an enterprise storage system such as IBM 
TotalStorage and EMC Symmetrix. To provide QoS in these storage systems, 

5 resources such as CPU and cache at the NAS and block servers, SAN network 
bandwidth, and disk bandwidth have to be managed. Techniques for allocating 
CPU, network, and disk bandwidth have been investigated in the literature for web 
servers and other applications and can potentially be applied to storage systems. 
However, techniques for allocating cache to provide QoS differentiation have not 

10 been adequately investigated and are the focus of this invention. 

Caches differ fundamentally from other resources such as CPU and network 
bandwidth in two aspects. First, if CPU (or network bandwidth) is allocated to a 
workload class, it can be immediately used to improve the performance for that 
class. In contrast, the allocation of cache space does not yield immediate 

15 performance benefits for a workload class; performance benefits accrue in future 
only if there are cache hits. Furthermore, unlike a CPU, current cache space 
allocation for a class can significantly impact the future cache performance of all 
other classes. With ephemeral resources such as CPU and network bandwidth, 
adaptation is faster with immediate reallocation, while with cache allocation any 

20 adaptation technique requires a window into the future. Second, the performance 
benefit of cache space allocation depends on the workload characteristics of the 
class. More cache space does not necessarily imply better performance (e.g., if the 
workload has no hits). Due to these fundamental differences, techniques for 
meeting the quality-of-service (QoS) requirements of multiple classes that have 

25 been developed for resources such as CPU and network bandwidth cannot be 
directly applied to caches. 

One approach for cache allocation is to statically partition the cache among 
different workload classes. Figure 1 is a flow chart showing an example of prior art 
methods for statically allocating the cache. At step 10, the prior art method 

30 examines the QoS requirements of the workload classes offline. It then computes 
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the cache size for each workload class based on its QoS requirements at step 1 1 . 
At step 12, the method allocates the computed cache space to each workload 
class. As the workloads in a class change, the method would have to recompute 
the cache size offline at step 13 and allocate the cache space again at step 12. 

5 Such an approach in the prior art has two main drawbacks. First, due to the 

dynamic nature of the workload, it is difficult to determine the appropriate partition 
size apriori. Second, static partitioning leads to inefficient use of the cache. For 
example, if at some point in time, if one class has low locality and the other has 
high locality, then static allocation will underutilize the cache. 

10 Therefore, there remains a need for a storage system and method for 

efficiently and dynamically allocating cache space among multiple classes of 
workloads in the system where each class has unique set of quality-of-service 
requirements to maximize system performance. 

Summary of the Invention 

15 it is an object of the present invention to provide a method and system for 

dynamically allocating cache space among workload classes having different 
quality-of-service (QoS) requirements in storage system. 

It is another object of the invention to provide a method and system for 
dynamically allocating the cache space among the various workload classes to 

20 maximize the number of classes in which the QoS requirements are met. 

It is yet another object of the invention to provide a method and system for 
dynamically allocating the cache space among the various workload classes to 
satisfy a performance objective in the system. 

To achieve these and other objects, the invention provides a method for 

25 dynamically partitioning a storage system cache among multiple workload classes 
having different quality-of-service (QoS) requirements where the cache holding data 
as data pages. The method comprising the steps of: (a) maintaining a history of 
recently evicted pages for each class; (b) determining a future cache size for the 
class based on the history and the QoS requirements, the future cache size being 
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different than a current cache size for the class; (c) determining whether the QoS 
requirements for the class are being met; and (d) adjusting the future cache size to 
maximize the number of classes in which the QoS requirements are met. In one 
preferred embodiment, the future cache size for a class is adjusted periodically. In 

5 another preferred embodiment, the future cache size for a class is adjusted 
continuously on very request for data. 

The history maintained for each class includes the pages (or buffers) that 
have recently been evicted from the cache for this class. The step of determining a 
future cache size includes: the steps of: recording cache hit data in the history of 

10 the class; recording the cache size corresponding to the cache hit data; and 

determining the future cache size based on the cache hit data and the respective 
cache sizes. The step of determining whether the QoS requirements for the class 
are being met includes the steps of: recording data concerning a QoS requirement 
for the class and comparing the recorded data with said QoS requirement. The 

15 step of adjusting the future cache size includes the steps of: increasing the future 
cache sizes of the classes whose QoS requirements are not met; and decreasing 
the future cache sizes of the classes whose QoS requirements are met. For a 
workload class in which the QoS requirements are met, its future cache size is a 
function of the current cache size and the difference between cache hit data and 

20 corresponding cache sizes. For a workload class in which the QoS requirements 
are not met, its future cache size is a function of the current cache size, the number 
of workload classes in the system and the difference between cache hit data and 
corresponding cache sizes, step of allocating the cache space to the classes to 
maximize the overall cache hits if the QoS requirements for all classes are met. 

25 Additional objects and advantages of the present invention will be set forth in 

the description which follows, and in part will be obvious from the description and 
the accompanying drawing, or may be learned from the practice of this invention. 
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Brief Description of the Drawing 

Figure 1 is a flow chart showing a prior art method for statically allocating 
cache space among various workload classes in a storage system. 

Figure 2 is a flow chart showing a high-level process for dynamically 
allocating cache space for workload classes of different QoS requirements in 
accordance to with the invention. 

Figure 3 is a flow chart showing the details of a preferred process for 
dynamically allocating cache space for workload classes of different QoS 
requirements in accordance to with the invention. 

Description of the Preferred Embodiments 

The invention will be described primarily as a computer storage system and 
method for dynamically allocating cache space among multiple workload classes 
having different quality-of-service (QoS) requirements. However, persons skilled in 
the art will recognize that an apparatus, such as a data processing system, 
including a CPU, memory, I/O, program storage, a connecting bus, and other 
appropriate components, could be programmed or otherwise designed to facilitate 
the practice of the method of the invention. Such a system would include 
appropriate program means for executing the operations of the invention. 

Also, an article of manufacture, such as a pre-recorded disk or other similar 
computer program product, for use with a data processing system, could include a 
storage medium and program means recorded thereon for directing the data 
processing system to facilitate the practice of the method of the invention. Such 
apparatus and articles of manufacture also fall within the spirit and scope of the 
invention. 

The goals of a method of dynamically allocating cache space in a storage 
system are twofold: (a) QoS isolation and differentiation, and (b) performance 
maximization. The first goal is to allocate the cache space such that the storage 
system can provide desired QoS to the various classes. One may employ different 
QoS metrics such as throughput, response times, etc. The invention uses 
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response time as the QoS metric. The response time goals for each class may be 
identical or different. In case the goals are identical, then cache allocation 
essentially isolates the performance of one class from the behavior of another 
class. The second goal is secondary to the QoS differentiation goal. The objective 

5 here is to allocate cache such that the cache system performance is maximized 
when all the QoS goals are met. 

Caches might be deployed in a storage system at a local server file system, 
a NAS (network-attached storage) server, a block server such as a SAN-based in- 
band virtualization engine, or an enterprise storage system such as the IBM 

10 TotalStorage/EMC Symmetrix. The caches in such as system are managed in a 
similar way, using a cache replacement policy (primarily LRU) that has been 
modified to handle sequential accesses. The dynamic cache allocation method of 
the invention can be applied to caches at all the various components of the storage 
system. For the purposes of describing the invention, it is assumed that the cache 

15 is deployed at the SAN virtualization engine. The cache at the SAN virtualization 
engine is used for multiple purposes: for caching reads, prefetching data (read- 
ahead for sequential accesses), and implementing write-backs (i.e., acknowledging 
writes without actually writing to the disk). When a cache is used for write-backs, 
then it is either backed by battery, or it is non-volatile (NVRAM), or multiple copies 

20 of it are stored in different parts of the system that have independent failure modes. 
This is done to preserve the integrity of write data that appears to applications as if 
it has been "written", but is destaged to disk later in time. 

There are two general approaches for implementing the cache: partitioned 
and unified. In the partitioned approach, the read and write caches are physically 

25 separate with the write cache being NVRAM. In the unified approach, the same 
cache is used for reads and writes and the integrity of writes is ensured using 
battery backed RAM or keeping multiple copies in caches with independent failure 
modes. With a unified cache, after the dirty write blocks are destaged to disk they 
are treated as part of the read cache. In this specification, the cache is assumed to 

30 be a unified cache while the blocks are continuously being destaged. 
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To provide differentiated QoS to the classes, the storage system has to be 
able identify the class to which an I/O request belongs. The specific classification 
depends on the storage protocol employed. In case of SCSI (either over Fiber 
Channel or IP protocol) which is the most widely deployed protocol in enterprises, 

5 the initiator address, target address, and logical-unit attributes of a request to do 
the classification. A class is identified by a set of initiator address, target address, 
and logical-units which can either be uniquely specified or include wildcards or 
ranges. The classification rules are stored in the storage system and can be 
populated using administrative interfaces or policy based storage management 

10 systems. The classification system classifies an I/O request on arrival as belonging 
to one of class. Associated with each class is a QoS specification. In general the 
specification can consist of multiple performance or availability requirements. We 
assume that the QoS requirement is that of average response time guarantees. 
Cache allocation controls the response time by effecting the cache-hit ratio. 

15 The objective of the cache allocation is to allocate cache such that the measured 
average response time for a class is within defined bounds of the response time 
requirement for the class. If a QoS requirement is feasible, there may be multiple 
cache allocations that can satisfy the QoS requirements. If a given QoS 
requirement cannot be satisfied by any cache allocation, it is infeasible. The 

20 invention determines the utility that each class derives as a function of its response 
time and then chooses among the multiple feasible/infeasible allocations such that 
the overall utility is maximized. Though such a framework is conceptually elegant, it 
makes the cache allocation problem significantly hard. As a first step towards 
understanding QoS based cache allocation, the invention chooses a simpler 

25 objective of maximizing the overall cache hit ratio when multiple or none feasible 

cache allocations exists. Thus, the goals for cache allocation are: (1) meet the QoS 
requirements, and (2) maximize overall hit-ratio when QoS requirements have been 
met. 

The invention provides two preferred embodiments for the method of 
30 dynamically allocating cache space: periodic allocation and continuous allocation. 
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Both preferred embodiments manage the cache pages in each class using a Least- 
Recently-Used (LRU) principle, but either periodically or continuously control the 
length of the LRU list permitted for each class. In the preferred embodiment based 
on a periodic allocation, a cache partition size is readjusted periodically based on 

5 observed request arrival patterns and system state. In the preferred embodiment 
based on a continuous allocation, the cache allocation per class is dynamically 
adjusted on each request based on the current requirements and arrival patterns. 
Both preferred embodiments use a common feature, namely, they maintain a 
history of recently evicted buffers from the cache. 

10 The invention enables a storage cache to meet the QoS requirements that 

class-unaware cache management methods such as LRU do not meet. If an 
offline-determined static partitioning of cache can meet the QoS requirements, then 
performance data show that the method of the invention also meets them and 
discovers the allocations online. In addition, the method of the invention has a 

15 larger feasibility region than offline static allocation methods. It not only meets the 
QoS requirements, but also optimizes the throughput by achieving a higher hit rate. 

Figure 2 is a flow chart showing a high-level process for dynamically 
allocating the cache among the various workload classes according to the 
invention. At step 20, information concerning the recently evicted pages for each 

20 class is maintained in a history. At step 21 , a future cache size, possibly different 
than the current cache size, is determined for the class based on the maintained 
history and the QoS requirements. At step 22, the invention determines whether 
the QoS requirements for this class are being met by the system. At step 23, the 
future cache size of the class is adjusted, smaller or larger, to maximize the number 

25 of classes in which the QoS requirements are met in the system. In addition, in the 
preferred embodiments of the invention, if the QoS requirements are being met for 
all classes, then the future cache size is adjusted at step 24 to satisfy another 
performance objective such as to maximize the number of classes which are as 
close to meeting their QoS requirements as possible. 

30 Figure 3 is a flow chart showing details of the preferred embodiments of the 
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invention for dynamically allocating the cache to the different workload classes. At 
step 30, a history of the recently evicted cache pages is maintained for each class. 
Two LRU lists are maintained for each class: the first list contains the pages 
currently in the cache. The second list contains the pages that have recently been 

5 evicted (the history). The method of the invention constantly adjusts the space 
allocated to each class and the size of the history lists maintained for each class. 
To accommodate such continuous cache space manipulation, the invention 
maintains the target sizes for these lists. The history lists are used to estimate the 
potential effectiveness of granting a certain class extra space. For example, if a 

10 class is performing a sequential scan, then its history list will show virtually no hits. 
As a result, the space allocated to that class will not be increased. Alternatively, if 
there is a class with extremely high temporal locality of reference, then its history 
list will also contain lots of hits, and, hence, the cache space allocated to that class 
is increased. The history lists constitute a space overhead and need to be 

15 minimized. On the other hand, if more history is maintained, then the hit rate 

functions associated with the various classes are more accurately estimated. Thus, 
a better cache reallocation is achieved. A constant amount of history might be 
allocated to each class. A history is allocated for a class that is proportional to the 
amount of cache space allocated to all other classes. Note that the targets are set 

20 for the history lists and not the sizes of the history lists themselves. For example, 
the space overhead of the history list consists of recording the logical block 
addresses and the logical unit IDs. 

The two preferred embodiments of the invention, periodic allocation and 
continuous allocation, differ in how the target sizes for the cache lists are set. They 

25 also differ in how often these target sizes are updated, that is, periodically or 
continuously. The periodic allocation approach tries minimize the number of 
dissatisfied classes (those that have not met their QoS requirements) or tries to 
maximize the overall hit rate. To avoid the problem of selecting a fixed time interval 
for adaptation, it is triggered by the number of misses observed since the last 

30 adaptation cycle. The intuition is that if the arrival pattern changes the rate at which 
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misses occur will also change accordingly. This is similar in concept to many 
caching systems that maintain a list of "free" buffers whose number when reduced 
below a low-water-mark" triggers garbage collection. The free buffer list size is 
captured by the number of misses. As described above, a history list of previously 

5 evicted buffers is maintained for each class. For each class, there is an associated 
target value which represents the target cache size for that class based on the 
reallocation. When a reallocation is done, the cache space is not physically moved 
around by reassigning buffers, instead the target values are changed. The buffers 
are allocated on demand when a buffer is required on a miss. The basic rule is that 

10 classes whose actual sizes exceed their respective targets give up space to those 
classes whose actual sizes are less than their targets. 

At step 31 , data concerning a QoS requirement for a class is recorded in the 
history. Such data include the cache hits for the class and the cache sizes 
corresponding to the cache hits. At step 32, a future cache size for the class is 

15 determined based on the recorded cache hit and cache size data. At step 33, 

the recorded data is compared with the respective QoS requirement for that class 
to determine whether the QoS requirement for the class is being met by the storage 
system. If the QoS requirement for this workload class is being met by the system, 
then the cache space allocated to the class is decreased at step 34. The class' 

20 future cache size is set to a function of its current cache size, the number of 

workload classes in the system, and the difference between the cache hit data and 
corresponding cache sizes, at step 35. If the QoS requirement for this workload 
class is not being met by the system, then the cache space allocated to the class is 
increased at step 36. In this case, the future cache size is set to a function of the 

25 current cache size and the difference between cache hit data and corresponding 

cache sizes, as shown at step 37. If the QoS requirements for all classes are being 
met by the system, then the future cache size for each class is adjusted at step 38 
to satisfy another performance criteria such as overall hit ratio. Further details on 
handling the buffers (cache pages) during the dynamic allocation of the cache are 

30 now described. 
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Hit processing: On a hit in a class, the location of the buffer is adjusted 
based on the LRU ordering and update the hit rate statistics of the class. 

Miss processing: On a miss in a class, the cache size allocated to the class 
is checked to see if it is below a target value. If the cache size is above the target, 

5 the LRU buffer is moved to its history list and the new buffer is inserted into the 
class at the MRU location. In case the cache size is below the target, a second 
class needs to release a buffer. The second class is the one whose cache size is 
most above the target value. The second class releases a buffer and adds it to its 
history list. A new request of the first class is allocated the released buffer. The 

10 size of the history list is bounded such that the sum of the total history never 

exceeds the total cache size. In case the history list reaches its limit, we remove 
the LRU buffer from it. 

Class ordering for re-allocation with QoS: At each adaptation interval, 
triggered by s misses (where s is a parameter), up to s buffers are reallocated 

15 among the different classes by adjusting the target values of the cache size. A 
class is classified as dissatisfied if the observed response time is larger than the 
QoS required response time. It is classified as satisfied when the reverse is true. 
Here, the difference between the QoS required response time and the observed 
response time is the slack in the response time. The higher the response time 

20 slack the more leeway is available for adjusting the resources allocated to it. The 
total amount of cache that a satisfied class can release depends on a slope. 

Determining Slope: The class ordering requires determining the slope of the 
hit-rate versus cache-space curve. One way to predict the slope would be to record 
different hit rate values for the previously observed cache sizes and predict the 

25 future slope to be a linear combination of the previous slopes. Instead, we can get 
an accurate measure of what the hit rates would be for a larger cache size by 
recording the hits in the history list. The total hit rate (including cache and history) 
serves as a good estimate of what the hit rate would be when the cache size is 
increased to include the history list size. The ratio of the history hit rate to the 

30 history cache size is the slope of the hit-rate versus cache-size curve. 
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Reallocation with QoS: The next step in reallocation involves adjusting the 
target values of each class. The satisfied classes are ordered in descending order.. 
Similarly, the dissatisfied classes are ordered in a descending order. In the 
simplest setup all the spare capacity from the class at the top of the satisfied set is 

5 moved to the one at the top of the dissatisfied class, working downwards. 

The target value is bounded such that it never goes below 1 and never goes 
above the sum of the total cache size and history size. The lower bound ensures 
that a class should not get starved of all cache space. The upper bound is 
governed by implementation limitations. Since the slopes are determined based on 

10 the history list, any adjustment that sets the cache size to be larger than the sum of 
current cache size and the history size is working in a region where the values may 
not be representative. 

Reallocation without QoS: When there is no QoS, or when no class can be 
satisfied or all classes are satisfied, the algorithm reverts to maximizing hit rates as 

15 its goal. The ordering of the requests is based on their hit rate density (i.e., the ratio 
of the hit rates to the cache size). This ordering maximizes the hit rates gain per 
unit cache size to maximize overall system performance. The ordering used in the 
QoS case using spare capacity does not apply in this case. All classes are 
arranged in descending order of their hit rate density. The s buffers are readjusted 

20 from the lowest order class to the highest order class in sequence by setting the 
targets appropriately. Similar to the QoS case we maintain the bounds on the 
target cache sizes. 

Write Request The write requests are handled with a slight difference. First, 
a buffer used by write is marked dirty and is never a candidate for release as long 

25 as a clean buffer exists. When a write request is destaged it becomes clean and is 
treated as a read request. The destaging policy determines when the write 
requests are destaged to the disk and is beyond the scope of this paper. It is 
assumed that a write is immediately destaged by a continuous destager. Since 
buffering writes accrues immediate benefit the adaptation algorithm views it as a hit 

30 in the history list and a buffer is allocated to it similar to the procedure for a read 
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miss. 

The main drawback of the periodic allocation approach is to determine the 
value of s , the number of misses, that trigger the adaptation which in turn readjusts 
s buffers among the classes. The dynamic allocation approach continuously 

5 reallocates cache space amongst various classes so as to maximize the number of 
satisfied classes. This preferred embodiment has two nice properties: it has a 
constant-time implementation complexity per request and it does not require the 
notion of an adaptation interval. The hit and miss processing are similar to the 
periodic adaptation with some minor differences. 

10 Hit processing: On a hit in a class, the hit buffer is moved to the MRU 

location of the list. 

Miss processing: On a miss in a class, it finds another class that needs to 
release a buffer. This second class is the one whose cache size is most above the 
target value. If no such class is found or if the second class is satisfied, then the 

15 invention selects the requesting class to release a buffer. The class p that releases 
a buffer adds it to its history list. The new request of class is allocated the 
released buffer. The size of the history list is bounded such that the sum of the total 
history never exceeds the total cache size. In case the history list reaches its limit 
we remove the LRU buffer from it. 

20 Target Adjustment: The idea of continuous allocation is to adjust the target 

cache sizes incrementally without requiring an explicit reordering. The target is 
increased when a class has a hit in its history list, i.e., it would have benefitted in 
case the cache size was larger. Since the target size is bounded by the total cache 
size the increase in class target should result in a corresponding decrease in the 

25 target value of another class. In this case the decrease is shared equally among 
the other classes. The increase in target is a ratio of the average history of the 
other classes to the history of the class with a hit. A class that has a hit in history 
will reduce its history size and correspondingly add to its cache size by the same 
proportion. In case a class is satisfied then it does not affect any target values and 

30 gets out of the adjustment game. The goal, when QoS is enforced, is to reduce the 
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number of dissatisfied classes. The class that most quickly becomes satisfied stops 
aggressively acquiring space thus releasing space to other classes that can 
become satisfied, thereby, reducing their number. If all classes are satisfied then 
we revert back to maximizing the hit ratios and the target change is similar to the 
case when all were not satisfied. 

Write Request: As with the periodic adaptation, the write request is viewed 
as a hit in the history list for target adjustment. A buffer is allocated to it as if it was 
a read miss. 

While the present invention has been particularly shown and described with 
reference to the preferred embodiments, it will be understood by those skilled in the 
art that various changes in form and detail may be made without departing from the 
spirit and scope of the invention. Accordingly, the disclosed invention is to be 
considered merely as illustrative and limited in scope only as specified in the 
appended claims. 
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